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CHURCH OF ST. SEBALD. 

PICTURESQUE EUROPE. — NUREMBERG. 

Perhaps the most interesting old city in Europe, 
taking into consideration its antique artistic beauties 
and its past history, is Nuremberg, called in Ger- 
man "Nurnberg," and almost equally celebrated as 
being the second town in Bavaria in importance (the 
first being Munich), and the quaintest and most pic- 
turesque in all the German land. Oddly enough, 
there is a shade of resemblance between the two 
Bavarian cities, in location, though lying at a consid- 
erable distance apart: Munich lying on the Iser, ren- 
dered famous by Campbell's poem, *• Hohenlinden," 
as " Iser rolling rapidly " — and having the Bavarian 
Highlands lifting themselves grandly at a distance, 
eastward, — while Nuremberg lies on the Pegnitz, in 
the valley of the same name, 
and has the Franconian range 
in view, deriving from them 
something of the same gran- 
deur otherwise attained by the 
Bavarian capital. Nuremberg 
lies on one of the lines of rail 
running from Munich, by Rat- 
isbon ; or it may be reached 
from Heidelberg, by way of 
the old town of Wurzburg, in 
either case a beautiful coun- 
try being passed through, 
showing at once some of the 
most thriving and the most 
picturesque qualities of Ger- 
many. Perhaps, ho.wever, no 
attempted description of this 
type town of the middle-con- 
tinent can properly be enter- 
ed upon, without first quoting 
the exquisite poem of Long- 
fellow, at once so poetic and 
so historical that it has been 
pronounced by travelers and 
directors of travel as being 
quite equal to any ordinary 
guide-book of the city, for 
the tourist : " 

" In the valley of the Pegnitz, where, 

across broad meadow-lands, 
Rise the blue Franconian Mountains, 

Nuremberg, the ancient, stands. 



Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town 

of art and song, — 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks 

that round them throng: 

Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, 
rough and bold. 

Had their dwelling in thy castle, time defying, cen- 
turies old ; 

And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in their 

uncouth rhyme, 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand 

through every clime. 

In the court-yard of the casde, bound with many an 

iron band, 
Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen Cuni- 
gunde's hand , 

On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic 

days 
Sat the poet Me'chior, singing Kaiser Maximilian's 

praise. 

Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous 

world of art: 
Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing 

in the common mart ; 

And above cathedral doorways saints and bishops 

carved in stone, 
By a former age commissioned as apostles to our 

own. 

In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his 

holy dust. 
And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age 

to age their trust ; 

In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of 

sculpture rare, 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains rising through the 

painted air. 

Here, when art was still religion, with a simple, re- 
verent heart, 

Lived and labored Albrecht Diirer, the EvangeHst 
of Art; 

Hence, in silence and in sorrow, toihng still with 
busy hand, 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Bet- 
ter Land. 

Emlgravlt is the inscription on the tombstone where 
he lies : 
Dead he is not, but departed, — for the artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair, 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed its 
air ! 

Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dis- 
mal lanes, 
Walked of yore the mastersingers, chanting rude poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs, came they to the friendly 

guild, 
Bui ding nests in Fame's great temple, as in spouts the swallows 

build. 

As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he, too, the mystic rhyme, 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil's chime , 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom njakes the flowers of 

poesy bloom 
In the forge's dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 
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CITY GATE. 

Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 
Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang and 
laughed. 

But his home is now an ale-house, with a nicely sanded floor, 
And a garland in the window, and his face above the door. 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman's song. 
As the old man gray and dove-like, with his great beard white and 
long. 

And at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his cark and 

care, 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master's antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry. 

Not thy Councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the world's regard ; 
But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs, thy cobbler- 
bard. 

Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from 

a region far away, 
As he paced thy streets and court- 
yards, sang in thought his careless 
lay • 

Gathering from the pavement's crevice, 
as a floweret of the soil, 

The nobility of labor, — the long ped- 
igree of toil." 

Pleasantly, however, as the 
poet has grouped the chief 
curiosities of the old city, 
there are many others deserv- 
ing of notice, and equally 
worthy of having attention 
called to them in this connec- 
tion, with some brief remind- 
ers of the historic past which 
has made the place doubly a 
pilgrimage. 

Nuremberg seems to have 
been more populous, in the 
Middle Ages, than at present : 
at one time, then, boasting a 
population of 100,000, now re- 
duced to something like three- 
fourths of that number It 
was a Free City of the Ger- 
man Empire, throughout some 
centuries before 1806, when, in 
the general change of domin- 
ions and boundaries brought 
about by the wars of the First 
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Napoleon, it became an appanage of the Kingdom of 
Bavaria, only lately becoming, again, attached to the 
new ** German Empire,*' through the virtual swallow- 
ing of Bavaria by that power. As indicated in the 
poem, the city was for a long period a favorite resort 
and residence of those eminent in the gentle arts, 
and considered by Maximilian and other emperors 
literally the "brightest jewel in the crown.*' It 
. claimed, and no doubt with average justice, the in- 
vention of many articles that have taken share in 
revolutionizing the worlds of labor, pleasure and pol- 
itics : among other important articles, it is alleged 
that gun-locks, watches, playing-cards, and paper as 
made in mills, all had their origin herb; and cer- 
tainly it was for a time the leading place of manufac- 
ture of fine and odd jewelry — a celebrity it has not 
altogether lost, even in the, latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. The children of all lands owe it 
more than they know (and at Christmas time should 
be especially taught to remember it and speak its 
praises), as the present place of manufacture of a 
very large proportion of the toys 
supplying the shops and the play- 
rooms of all lands; and it has only 
a less commercial celebrity as the 
place of origin of bronze, tin, jew- 
elers' foil, lead-pencils and many 
other useful and ornamental arti- 
cles. Undoubtedly much of the 
old claim, that it was one of the 
richest cities in Europe, still holds 
good, in the presence of the gold- 
smiths, and those special money- 
dealers who carry on extensive 
and profitable business (there as 
often elsewhere) without making 
much boast of the wealth they 
succeed in amassing. 

The noted churches of Nurem- 
berg, a part of them mentioned in 
the poem already quoted, are those 
of St. Lawrence, St. Sebaldus 
(Sebald), St. Agidien, the Holy 
Ghost, St. Jacob, the Frauen- 
kirche, the Deutschhauskirche, 
and the St. Moritzkapelle ; and the 
principal other buildings, likely to 
attract the attention of the travel- 
er, are the very old Castle on the 
Hill (" Schloss Oder die Burg ") ; 
Albrecht Diirer's House, in the 
Albrecht Diirer Street (No. 376), 
now occupied by a society of art- 
ists ; the Hans Sachs Wine-House ; 
Rathhaus, or City Hall ; State Li- 
brary; German Museum, etc. St. 
Lawrence is considered by far the 
finest of the churches, was con- 
structed between 1278 and 1477; 
has a magnificent portal, with 
sculptures representing the Suf- 
ferings of the Saviour and the 
Last Judgment; a Bride's-Door of 
great splendor; rich stained win- 
dows, with coats-of-arms of noble 
families; many splendid carvings; 
and, above all, the Sanctuary, or 
place of deposit of the sacrament- 
al wafer, of stone, sixty-five feet 
high, and a miracle of sculpture 



(the " pix of sculpture rare," of Longfellow) ; and an 
interesting statue of the Emperor Adolphus fronts 
the northern tower. St. Sebald's is considered the 
second in notability, having been founded toward 
the ctose of the fifteenth century, and containing 
many of the best works of the unequaled sculptor- 
in-wood, Adam Krafft, especially his Last Judgment, 
and the Shrine of St. Sebald, by Peter Visscher, with 
nearly one hundred figures in bronze, including the 
Twelve Apostles (alluded to by Longfellow in, "And 
in bronze the Twelve Apostles keep from age to age 
their trust"). The Frauenkirche, or Notre Dame, 
has the wonderful Pergensdorfer Monument, by 
Adam Krafft, many fine sculptures by the master 
Schonhover, and a high-altar piece of the fourteenth 
century, considered one of the finest in Europe. In 
front^of this church stands the Schone Brunnen, or 
Beautiful Fountain, the masterpiece of the two bro- 
thers Schonhover ; and behind it is the almost equally 
beautiful though oddly named Goose Fountain, so 
called from the market in which it stands. The St. 
Maurice Chapel is now a picture gallery, with nearly 
two hundred valued specimens of the German and 
Flemish schools. The Chapel of St. Giles has Van- 
dyke's great painting of the Dead Christ ; and in the 
Landauer Kloster are to be found many of the best 
works of Diirer and Peter Visscher, besides many 
other fine pictures and sculptures. 

Perhaps one of the crowning curiosities of the old 
city is the Castle, rock-throned, literally over the 
town, supposed to have been erected by Conrad III., 
in 1030, and for a long time the royal residence, as, 
indeed, a part of it has again been fitted up to be, 
within the last and present reigns. It has many 
works of art, by Diirer and others ; and a lime-tree 
in the court-yard, alleged to have reached the great 
age (not reckoning the California Big Trees) of seven 
hundred years. Scarcely second even to this is the 
Churchyard of St. John, with the tomb of Albrecht 
Diirer, the seven stone pillars of Adam Krafft, with 
bass-reliefs of the scenes of the Passion, and many 
other relics and reminders of a high antiquity. Yet 
equal to all, and attracting as many visitors and as 
much comment as any other feature of the marvel- 
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. HOUSE IN THE NASSAU STRASSE. 

ous old city, will be found the heavy old houses of 
stone, gabled to the street, seemingly built for all 
time, and carrying about them an atmosphere of 
musty and yet attractive antiquity, almost impossible 
to match elsewhere, and without superior of their 
class in the whole world of travel. 

The highly interesting series of illustrations of Nu- 
remberg, which we give in connection, includes the 
special Longfellowian churches of St. Lawrence and 
St. Sebald; the Frauenkirche, or Notre Dame, with 
the Schone Brunnen (" Bright or Beautiful Foun- 
tain," — Longfellow's " Fountain wrought with rich- 
est sculptures, standing in the common mart") in 
front of it ; the old Viatis Palace, a memorial dating 
far beyond the Middle Ages ;. one of the original City 
Gates, through which Maxirniliaii no doubt passed 
in his glorious time ; the Prison op the Pegnitz, with 
one of the rarely beautiful old, timber-and-plaster 
houses, that make half the pride of Nuremberg, ad- 
joining ; one of the finest specimens of the peculiar 
Erker Tower of centuries ago ; and the front of an 
Antique House in the Nassau 
Strasse, one of the architectural 
boasts as well as curiosities of that 
venerable^quarter. 

♦ 

THE CLOCK'S SECRET. 

We are not responsible for this 
story. Whatever hints or fancies 
of a hidden life you draw from it 
must be quite your own affair — 
yours and the "Clock's;" for she 
never told the story. If you were 
to meet her to-day, face to face, in 
the roar of Broadway, nothing 
would whisper : " It is hers." She 
was an artist, Lucia by name, and 
as plain as the solitary gray dove 
in the shadowy covert under her 
window. One would not recall her 
features to memory, unless her soul 
had come up into her eyes and 
looked out at him. He would re- 
member that J without doubt; and 
if he fancied that hereafter beauty 
would pertain to souls rather than 
to bodies, he would have a momen- 
tary revelation of 2i future Lucia — 
and Goethe's Helen would pale be- 
fore it. As it was, the light in her 
little room did not come from her 
face or from her neutral-tinted 
drapery; it came entirely from her 
pictures. How she caught and 
imprisoned such splendors of color 
must ever be a mystery ; for with- 
out her one window were only 
brick walls roofed over with a par- 
allelogram of pale blue sky. It 
must be that the gods loved her 
,and worked miracles in her behalf 
2- that she had only to shut her 
eyes upon the ugly, napless carpet, 
upon the pre-historic chairs and 
sofa; then when she thought of 
flowers, great purple-petaled pan- 
sies opened golden centres to her, 
Japan lilies and tuberoses unfolded 
from nothingness into palpitating 
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perfume and glory. If not, whence came those 
copies upon her canvas? She had not great genius ; 
she created nothing, neither did she attempt to — 
only loving the visible beauty of form and color, she 
had eyes to see and finger skill to reproduce. She 
had not ambition or very great absorption in her 
work. I suppose if she had possessed that last, the 
Clock would have had no secret to reveal. And 
here we are upon the Clock itself! It was a comely 
time-piece, of bronze and gilt, and so might have 
been taken for an ordinary mantel ornament by one 
who did not see it 
through Lucia's eyes. 
It fuund a place upon 
her shelf in this way: 
she had a friend, a gen- 
ial, clever man, a bro- 
ther-artist, who had 
helped her in very 
many ways. He had 
much more talent than 
she ; yet he had not 
disdained to sit by her 
canvas and criticise her 
work, praising duly, 
blaming quietly, and 
bringing in to her news 
from the world of art 
and action, which lay 
so far outside her qui- 
etude that its echo in 
her room was like the 
ocean murmur in a sea 
shell. All this in the line 
oi his profession. Then, 
because he was a lonely, 
sensitive enthusiast, he 
had, in course of time, 
fallen into the way of 
making this same little 
room a kind of confes- 
sional where he poured 
out all of his faults, 
failures, successes, his 
hopes, fears and expe- 
riences. Therefore, at 
the end of a year Lucia 
knew him well ; what- 
he was, and what he 
might become. It was 
very strange and exalt- 
ing to her that a man 
should so reveal the 
whole working of his 
soul — of his hineres, 
as the Germans sa3^ It 
was stranger and bet- 
ter still that it should 
be a revelation of no- 
bility, severest truth 
and purity. Lucia made 
no mistake in her esti- 
mate of him. One won- 
ders what he made of 
her throughout this 
year. Doubtless she 
was to him a part of a 
pleasing whole ; the 
studies of purple pan- 
sies, the gray dove who 
walked back and forth 
in her window, the 
plain face with the at- 
tentive eyes, the no- 
colored drapery : these 
all went together, so 
even in thought he did 
not separate them. 

Moreover, he was always imparting, and she, in her 
character of listener, always absorbing. ISTow it 
happened that at the end of a year he went away. 
The last time he sat with Lucia,' he said: "I think 
we know each other. I think we shall always be 
friends." 

She looked at the parallelogram of pale sky, the 
bit of infinity bounded by brick, then she answered : 
" I know we shall." 

So you see there never was any foolish sentiment 
between these young people. He introduced the 
Clock to her, saying it had come to him as a pleasant 
thought to leave it behind him with her. Would she 
take care of it for him? She assented to this also. 
Thus it fell out that when the friend was far away, 



the shining Clock, with its clear, round face, and 
shapely hands, sat all day tick-tacking, as Lucia's 
companion. Then it actually came to be to her like 
a creature possessed of life and power; and if it had 
not been, how could it ever have reported what it 
has? Absurd as the thing appears, I really believe 
that for a few days the creature fancied that Lucia 
had fallen in love with its by no means inexpressive 
face. She gazed so fixedly upon it through long 
reveries. She rose up, and folding her arms about 
it, laid her ear closer, as if its regular measure was 
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music to her. Sometimes (oh, treachery, to reveal 
it!) — sometimes when evening made the parallelo- 
gram of sky a drawn curtain of darkness, and the 
dove had ceased walking in at the window, and hid- 
den his head under his wing, she bent over the Clock 
and kissed it.' Under such treatment, is it a wonder 
that her companion grew after a while very confi- 
dential ? And because it had lived a long time with 
the friend, she questioned it about those hours spent 
with him. She fancied that she learned details full 
of interest to her — how he spent such and such a 
day, for instance; how — but I can not begin to tell 
you her queries and fancies. She was one day a 
little troubled after such a season of confidences, as 
to what the Clock might think of her; and so she 



attempted to explain matters. "You know I have 
very few friends ; and I live such a perfectly quiet life, 
that I am more interested in his than I should be if 
I did not have a — a 'heart at leisure from itself.' " 

I can not tell just how it was ; but the clock-face 
winked at her. She was confused for a moment at 
what seemed deliberate satire, and she quite neg- 
lected the time-piece for the remainder of the day. 
This may have been, however, because she was so 
much interested in her last flower-picture. It was 
rosemary, pansies, daisies, columbine and rue ; quite 

an Ophelia-like combi- 
nation, you perceive. 
It might have been ac- 
cident. It might have 
meant " remembrance 
and thoughts : " for 
there was danger Lucia 
would grow morbid in 
her solitude. So days 
came and days went, 
and . the Clock tzck- 
tacked, tick-tacked from 
from dawn until twi- 
light. Nights, when 
within and without 
every noise was hushed 
and only the sleep 
angel watched with 
drooping head over the 
girl in the darkness, its 
sudden, silvery voice, 
outspeaking in the si- 
lence, would startle the 
angel into flight, but 
awaken Lucia from a 
dream to a prayer. One 
would not like to say 
how many prayers were 
counted off on that dial 
plate, in the days and 
weeks which followed 
the coming of the 
Clock ; but never did a 
Mohammedan respond 
more promptly to the 
call of the muezzin, 
than did the heart of 
the little artist to the 
striking of the hours. 
The pencil would fall 
from her hand, form 
and color fade from be- 
fore her eyes, and as 
many times a day a 
wish go heavenward, 
always for the friend — 
for his health, happi- 
ness and fortune. It 
is very wearying and 
monotonous to think 
of, but then he was not 
your friend ; this makes 
a difference. It is my 
private opinion that 
the Clock itself was a 
horrid old infidel ; for 
every now and then it 
took a freak and re- 
fused to strike when 
the hands reached the 
striking point. This 
always gave Lucia a 
superstitious shiver. It 
was as much as saying : 
" What is the use of 
your prayers, now, any- 
way ? Save them ! " 
However, on the whole, the Clock was a good 
deal ©f comfort and a genuine companion to Lucia. 
It usually fell in with all her notions in quite a sym- 
pathetic way. She had a fashion of poising herself 
before it and looking straight into its face, while she 
held long monologues upon life, and love, and friend- 
ship — all, of course, considered purely in the ab- 
stract. 

"I do not think," she soliloquized one day, "that 
hope is at all a necessary element of love. It may 
be of a perfect love, which must be a happy love — 
but a strong love may live without hope. Plants can 
grow without light, if light is essential to a perfect 
vegetation." 

You see she was inclined to be metaphysical. 
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" Yes," she continued, slipping, as a woman usually 
does, from the universal to the particular ; " I think 
one person can love another with whole-heartedness. 
and have no hope that the love will ever be known 
or valued — I think so." 

The Clock did not disagree 
with her. 

"I think so — but 1 do not 
know,'' she added, a while 
after, as if it behooved her to 
be perfectly truthful. Then 
she went back to her little 
picture of " remembrance and 
thoughts." 

This picture had been fin- 
ished six months, and hung 
up above the Clock, just where 
the first sun rays fell upon it; 
when one afternoon there 
came a letter to Lucia. It 
was a great event in her life, 
which was getting more mo- 
notonous than you can have 
any idea of. It would seem 
as if even the dove had found 
it no longer to be endured; 
for that very week he had be- 
gun going out into the world 
and staying for long intervals. 
Unlike the one of old, he 
brought no branch of prom- 
ise when he returned. Lucia 
had even given up talking to 
the Clock. She had told it 
all she had to tell, and of late 
it had to her ears the melan- 
choly refrain of the poet's 
clock, with its ''Never ! For- 
ever! Forever I Never F' • 

But as we have said, a letter 
came. She ran with it to the window, where all the 
light from the dingy parallelogram would fall upon 
the paper ; and then in a strange tremor she read 
her first letter from the friend. It was the kind of a 
letter such a man must write : noble, earnest, honest 
as a child's. The artist spoke first in him, as of old. 
He had been greatly successful in carrying out de- 
signs whose first conceptions she had known in days 
past. Fortune having smiled upon 
him, friends had smiled too; yet 
above all newer friendships, he 
held highest the recollection of 
his little sister-artist. To her, 
therefore, he was now writing to 
tell of the last best gift this year 
had brought him : the love of a 
woman, very true and wonderfully 
beautiful. 

When Lucia had read the letter, 
every word, she stood long by the 
window, and the dove came out 
and crept into her neck. She put 
him away, uncaressed, and went 
over to the Clock, not touching 
it this, tirne with so much as her 
firigef-tip-r-ronly looking steadily 
into i.tsface before she spoke : 
./'Ls.uppose it is all very good — 
I. ; have . prayed always that he 
might'.be happy. . He needs it — I 
would rather that he should be 
than that I should — although it 
is not a question of my happiness ; 
that was nothing to him, you 
know." 

"No — no," ticked the Clock. 
" He never knew what we know ! 
No ! He had nothing to do with 
you ; " and Lucia echoed : " Noth- 
ing — never anything at all." 

"Oh, yes," she said, after a 
while ; " he was my friend, and 
now he is happy — happiness must 
be strange." 

She could not sleep that night. 
Perhaps the companion disturbed 
her; for she rose up in the moon- 
light and went to it. Sometimes, 
in the past, it had seemed like a 
wicked little devil of a Clock. 
To-night* it had a tender, sorrow- 
ful look, as if, after all, it was a 
most weary sort of labor — the 



marking oflf of this measure of pains and troubles 
which people call Time. At least Lucia thought it 
had. She stretched out one hand and stilled it, but 
under her other hand was the more wearisome beat- 
ing of her own heart, and she might not quiet that. 
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The Clock never told anything about the months 
which followed. It may have been averse to owning 
how persistently it was neglected. No more cares- 
ses — no long cosy chats did it enjoy; as often as 
anything it stood with its face to the wall, and Lucia's 
hand rested on it not oftener than once a week. It 
grew chronically low-spirited, and wished through 
all its inmost works that the friend would come and 
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take it away. Lucia hoped he would send for it ; but 
more than a year passed, and no word came from 
him. Spring came ; and one morning Lucia stood by 
the window, with both hands full of blue violets. 
She turned to put them on her easel; and there, in 
his old place, sat the artist, 
She did not drop as much as 
one tiny bud, while she greet- 
ed him ; and then, when he 
did not speak of her, she 
asked soon for the lady of his 
letter. 

" I do not know anything of 
her, now," he answered, sim- 
ply. " I never care to, again. 
As an artist, I found my ideal 
of beauty — as a 7na7i, I be- 
lieved I loved the truest of 
women. Have you heard of 
the man who was happy in 
the thought of a priceless 
treasure he possessed within 
a lovely casket .? One day he 
lifted the cover and found 
nothing there — neither had 
anything of worth ever been 
therein. There have been 
two such men, and I am the 
second ; but you need not 
look so sadly at me, little 
sister. I am not broken-heart- 
ed or even bitter. I am only 
wiser. I know now there are 
gay birds who do not sing, 
and bright flowers without 
perfume — but these last are 
not violets." And he plucked 
two out of her hand. 

So just where the old life 
left off, it began again ; that 
is, so far as the friend was concerned. He came 
almost each day and sat by the easel, though when 
he went away, Lucia never talked to the Clock ; for 
there are some mistakes one does not repeat. I can 
not tell it as a fact, but I fancy the Clock had its re- 
venge for this. One summer twilight, the friend 
found the studio deserted, although a book lay open 
for him by the easel, and his chair was ready. There- 
fore he entered, and was for a 
half-hour alone with the Clock 
before the " violet-maiden " re- 
turned ; for by this name the 
friend had in his heart christened 
her. In that half-hour, I believe 
that brazen-faced old time-piece 
poured into his ear the whole pent- 
up story of those by-gone months ; 
arid he may have listened — yes, 
listened and liked it ! Lucia came 
in just as the first star beamed out 
in the parallelogram. She went 
softly over to the window to see 
it, and came close to the friend 
who stood there also. It was light 
enough for him to see her pale, 
sweet face ; and, watching it, he 
forgot that she might wonder at 
the strange silence in which in- 
deed she did grow tremulous — 
half fearful of some strange new 
confidence like that of the letter 

— some pain of striving to be glad 
for him, perhaps. 

" Look up at me ! " he said at 
bst, and with an unfamiliar ca- 
dence in his tone. " I have seen 
you stand here, and reaching out 
after your dove, fold it, warm and 
fluttering, close into your bosom 

— may I so take you, Lucia, never 
any more to let you free again 1 " 

I think she could not have gone 
had his arms not closed about her 
and the lips that bent down whis- 
pered " I can not do without you, 
my ' heart's-ease ! ' " 

The star veiled itself like a 
blushing maiden ; but the saucy 
old clock, at seeing Lucia taken 
prisoner, sang most jubilantly, 
but changing the refrain a trifle: 
"Forever! forever! forever! for- 
ever! — Annette L. Noble. 



